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ABSTRACT 

The problem of involving parents in programs of 
educational change is discussed. It is noted that comprehensive 
programs of parent involvement in public education will cut across 
soeial-raeial-ecGnomic lines in the community. Precautions to be 
remembered by those engaged in school-community endeavors are given* 
(1) ’’Reality” for the individual is determined by what his reference 
group accepts as reality; (2) The significance of the informal ties 
between an individual and his peers also means that even first-hand 
experience does not automatically create correct knowledge; (3) 
Programs designed to bring about a change in behavior must lead to 
the active involvement of individuals in the dialogue concerning the 
planning and execution of these programs; and (4) This crucial 
element of personal involvement is reflected in such areas as 
voluntary attendance, informality of meetings, and freedom of 
expression in voicing grievances. It is concluded that to the extent 
that educators can work with, through, and for new combinations of 
federal and state government funds, foundation assistance, and local 
parent groups, they may be able to accomplish something of lasting 
benefit for modern society through the development of a school system 
more attuned to the needs of this country, (Author/CK) 
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Involving Parents in Programs of Educational 



Reform 



Background 



- • ■ ,V , 



In his latest work, Archibald 
by stating; "Hull Hou 



MacLeish pays tribute to Jane Addam, 

SC was not a house: it was an. action. nl j t is 

significant that MacLeish refers to a notab, ^achievement in the field 

Of social service, for 'public school today are caught up in a demand ' ' 

for social action. Various forces in the United States.' including the 

federal government, are insisting that educational institutions act 

.as agents W social and economic reform, Nor is this demand a new 

Phenomenon. Jane Addams herself questioned whether education is 

an adequate substitute for direct political action in the alleviation of " 
' ‘> ■ 

poverty, ... 

Whether or not schools should be ox 



to fulfill the role 
cited above, however, has long' been a hotly controversial issue. 

For example, the requirements of devising a theoretical base and 
♦he operational procedures essential ^successful implementation of 
current programs of compensatory education 



situation for school personnel. True, feder. 



■ es ont a ps rplaxin & 



al projects such as Head 



- Mifrn 2 )~ aCLclSh ’ Archibald - A Continuing .To,, v n . 

.Mifflin Company, I96S), n. 23 ~ ^^viine 



Houghton 
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rose watei- fo2^ e plague C *^Janl ar 01 " 8 "f/*"® Vict0j * ian example of 
(Now York: The mL^i Co*^ 
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V start and Follow Throng!, h ,vo p r0vic , O(1 



demands. But many of the concomitant t 



funds for satisfying new*' 



in the education of their child 



The Problem 



tasks- -for example, involvin 



S parents 



ren 



arc fraught with numerous difficulties. 



• For many years,' the Parent and A ■' ' ' ' 

lent and Teacher Association was the only 

Organisation through which my 6n to 

. , - h ch "•« solved in school issues. Numerous 

. accounts have described the limited impact f this organisation. Critics 

point to the relatively narrow hose of active membership as a major factor 

in negating the P. T. A. model as an f - ' 

, , , Active agent of change; But there ' 

.. , ^e other problems, too. Hence, simply extending the base of membership * 

. -omc F. T, A. would only improve organisation and not necessarily ' ' 
colvo the problem of involving parents in programs of educational change. 

Effective Communf cation— n>»^ . 

*° n ° te COm P«honsivo programs of parent involve- 
ment in public education will cut across social- racial ' . 

s sociai-racial-oconomic lines in 

.a..i Qi> 

* Umm0V ; Pr ° gramS > thG ^mosities displayed in proposals for school . : A 

mlegi ation, all Ulustnate the problems created by the interrelationship 

between educational issues and social problems. One of the most basic 

•of those problems is how to encoura^ 

g ef£cct?ve communication among the 
people involved, . ' •• f- '• ■ . 6 . 



\ 
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4 “ = i - . -v * * ' » 

" , AUh ° USh «»*iO«aMo>o.i««h « the social psychology of communi- 
cation has taken place in the past decade, the complexity M this field was ‘ 
£ P 0tIi S htcd •*«** generation ago in the work of KuVt Win. 3 Several 
: points of caution cited by Lewin are worthy of careful study by those engaged 

in school- community -endeavors. 

/,/. • V* ,,R ° ality " f ° r the dividual is, to a high degree, determined 

' . . b y what Jus reference group accepts as reality. That is, the 

■ , • recipient of a mass- communicated message is seldom reached 

• directly; instead, his understanding of the message is heavily 

■: V influenced by the close, informal groupings to which he also 

. * belongs. , 

. 2. The significance of these informal ties also means that even 

first-hand experience does not automatically create correct 
. . - knowledge. Moreover, intellectual understanding of an issue 
does not necessarily result in changes in attitudes. The resis- 
tance of highly- educated suburban dwellers to plans for open 
0l ‘ school integration is one manifestation, of this dif- 

' , .••..ference between intellectual understanding and actual changes > 
in attitudes. * t V '■ b * ■ 
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. . 3 * . ■ Programs designed to bring about' a change in behavior must ' 

' lead to the active involvement of individuals in the dialogue 
' . concerning the planning and execution of these programs. 

: ; ; , ■ This crucial element of personal involvement is reflected in 
such areas as voluntary,, attendance, informality of meetings, 

freedom of expression in voicing grievances, the presence of 

an atmosphere of emotional security, and avoidance of pressure. 

Mfeetive^Com mun ication- -Operational Procedures ‘ 

The consequences of poor communication are portrayed in the follow- 

Sng remarks. They initially appeared in the text of a speech given by Dan * 

W, Dodson, Director, Center for Human Relations and Community Studies, 

New York University, under the heading, "The Crisis in School- Community 
Relations. M * ■ . . 

As . % community comcs into conflict over goals of education, 

. the leadership of the schools become insecure and ri^id. This 
exacerbates the problems. Hence in minority neighborhoods it is 
, extremely difficult to create the climate between school and com- 

■ nr 7 MCh mak f f ° r a Viable National program. For instance, 

, as the community becomes segregated and the whites withdraw 

' ■ 5 the minority community begins to suspect that if 

- pi cjudice is so great that whites will not go to school' with them 
it is also so great that white teachers really do not like them 
either, and are there to teach only because it is a fat job. Thev 

ih^ me SUS ? ici0US 0f the frequently hostile toward 
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sesHon he- Paper delivered before the closed 

w , X . / thc National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 

Washington, D.C.i November 2, 1967. ■ ’ 
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set 

interested in their * re genuinel y 

to give that support. Most school ww , • • th . ey are not S 0in g 

' ... in the type of dialogs 

■ • Current .attempts to establish meaningful discussions between sehoois 

and the parents of all the children are described on the following pages. 

These accounts were extracted from sources prepared by personnel active 
in the field of school-community relations. = Common to all of the approach., 
cited is a reliance on techniques which reflect lowin', principles in action. 

NsHi-^hdeaiis, Lo^u^hina- -The pr»*r«n described in Pro ject Kinder - 
gafrn, I?65-<16 by the Division of Instruction of the New Orleans Public 
Schools stresses the importance of beginning with problems of immediate 
concern to adults. Excerpts from the New Orleans publication follow! 

Recognizing that optimal results could bo achieved onlv if 
home and school reinforced each other's efftts Preset 

Their ’ideas 6 " cu . sc ^. attenti ™ °» actively involving parents, 
then ideas, inejaration, service, and support wore solicited. 

_ Parents participated in a family- education program' 
t hey were invited to bi-monthly meetings in each clnC 
. . lhcse large-group meetings to hear a 



terms as’"S »* 

differ indWiduais ^ 

oun^ wo rtnwhile school and community interaction. 



realm 



lecture, view a film or witness a demonstration. More often 
these were "kaffee Hatches" with small groups, to talk informally 

of the work and aims of the classroom. . . 

Study groups were planned around the problems of making- a ' 
ome and rearing children. Discussions and workshops were devoted 
. to family needs such as budget, homemaking tips, and information 
on existing legal and social service facilities; aspects of child 
growth and development, such as the early stages in child develop- 
ment, child rearing, and discipline; physical needs, such as 
nutrition, hygiene, and the identification, prevention, and treat- ' 
ment of childhood diseases; and various phases of the educational 
program, such as school goals, story-telling techniques, and 
games and finger plays for carry-over experiences in the home. 

Resource persons and discussion leaders included project 
and school system personnel and volunteers from the community. 
-Among these were physicians, nutritionists, and college profes-' 
sors. In all meetings, an effort was made to avoid professional 
peclaguese and to encourage an easy, informal interchange of 
ideas. Leaders were impressed with the participants' ca^cr ■ 
responses and receptiveness to ideas, which avid interests 

contrary to the charges of indifference traditionally leveled against 
this class of parents, • 

Teachers held frequent conferences with parents. Some 
were scheduled meetings; others were informal conversations 
curing the dinner hour or when the parents brought or called for 
their children Parents were invited to participate in classroom 
activities, to assist with the preparation of materials, and to 
accompany youngsters on field trips. Because most classes 
were conducted in the late afternoon, the majority of field trips 
were held -on Saturday, thus permitting the attendance of work- 
mg parents. Such participation enabled them to become familiar 
with and adopt the teacher's approaches and' techniques. 

In addition to home visits by the nurses and social worker, 

" '” TS vlslted the home of each pupil on at least two occasions 
sse interviews afforded opportunities for furthering mutual ' ■ 

understanding of the child and for discussing- appropriate home 
and school experiences. . . ■ 



Parent^ wore asked to Make suggestions and recommendations 
or mipiovmg tne program. In future projects,, they will be invited 
to serve on planning and advisory committees. 
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' ' ’ C,lif °" nl, - - A negative supporter the Now Orleans 

emphasis on indi vi d ual invoke.* in of immed , to __ _ 

fr.oni a report On the Ford Foundation Great CUio, e , , T 

uieat Cities School Improvement 

Program in Oakland, California kn- - 

iil rma. Calling attention to o„ e of the projects 

which experienced little succes- fh~ v <. ' 

- ‘^cbsu, the report concludes; . ■ .• 

neighborhood o r gani zl tioV volope d* ° Thol e o° S °- V °* y feW ’ 

■ 

neighborhood residents built a uture - 1 lo^ects in which 

lections, o, ***'*“”* ««!- 

• ■ were successful, Proioet/ 7 ■ . nmprove street lighting 

problems of unemployment raccTolar C&11 maS * mcctin S s on 

-ely turned out Lie tZn ^ 

lA^Crs sgf, WewM exico.. Schoc i District No> ? _ ^ ^ 

as Hie legal agent for Title III, P„ Wic l* w W - 10. protect: "A Sustained 

Primary Program for Bilingual Students » Tn f-r ■ 

3 luaenlo. In this program cooperation 

of the home is sought in a variety of ways A w, , 

> - &>“• A scnool-home coordinator 
conversant’ In both EnaHeV, a „,j c-i. 

1,1 "“g-iisn and Spanish is » t/itai 

* 16 a Vltal component of the project 

Te ; CWS “ d —He S choo ls £ 0 to the homes to p0r80naUy 

. paients to visiu their children's classrooms. Study 01 the Spanish 

■ culture ,„d its Mu.sc. in the United States is fategral part of ^ 

daily school ‘program. •. . ■ 



Social hrte rventio n and Rc^oa ,- r i, ,• A „ 
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The Las Cruces approach is one more illustration of the close cooper- 



ation often found between parents and the schools when young 



children are 



involved. However, it is critically important to sustain this 
as students move up into the secondary levels. The role of « 



relationship 

pecialized 



personnel in welding 



— sellers, administrators, 



and parents into a working 



team for continuous support of student effort is described below. 

The parents of the incoming youngsters often had to be 
encouraged to become part of the new school and to sec it as 
their Own. They were sometimes coached in the kinds of social 
skills that they needed to be able to deal effectively with school 
personnel. School officials sometimes asked team members to 
attend and participate In meetings of parent groups concerned 
with future desegregation as well. Thus, the integration special- 
ists assisted in establishing and maintaining communication and 
liaison between the school system and parents. The importance 
and success of this function was perhaps best illustrated at pro- 
test meetings where it often seemed clear that the integration 
specialists were respected and trusted by parents and other 
protesters as well as by school personnel being protested 
against. 



P ne factor incidental to the integration program, its special 
Ad m xni s t r at ive demands, could have provided a major irritant to 
already overworked school personnel had not the team members 
been available to carry much of Jins load. -For .example, inteora- 
tion specialists often handled reassignment problems for young- 
sters who seemed unable to adjust in their new schools or who' 
needed assignments to special classes, they arranged for the trans- 
mittal of necessary records between schools, they followed up ■ 
cases of absence (from school or from the .bus), forgotten lunches, ‘ 
and the like. Further, the specialists served as a link between 
the school and incoming youngsters who were lost and floundering 
in a new setting and needed help in coping with it. In this sense °' 
the integration specialist may be seen as the advocate of the 
youngster who is unable, either directly or through his. parents 
to deal with his new school, ’ 



EMC 



Respite wide personality differences, the threeleam member 
assigned to individual schools utilized similar strategies in. develo 
ing, commuting, 
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<^n!v| d * n ^ dvance t?iat their constituencies would be the 

schools in which they worked rather than the newly desegregated 

youngsters alone. This reflected the conviction that the scifool 
as an institution, rather than individual students, was the primarv 
client as well as the relatively small number of younvsters^whJ * 
were _ desegregated Consultative work with faculty rather than 
ect service to students was emphasized whenever possible. 7 

s for the Future 



Head Start and Follow Through programs underscore the idea that 
schools Should be the coordinating agency through which various forms 
of social services are made available to children and their families. 

In order to discharge this responsibility a number of changes in financing 
as well as organisational and instructional practices will be required. 
Government funds provide a partial answer to the question of additional 
finances. But the Head Start guidelines which directed schools to develop 
programs for parents, i. o. , classes in sewing, nutrition, literacy, job 

training- -involved educators with factions the schools had not customarily 
dealt with in the past* ' 

An outstanding illustration of the benefits accruing from a program ' 
Whereby schools are committed to a joint endeavor with individuals and 
the community is found in Flint, Michigan. Excerpts taken from a recent 
address by Mr. Fred Totten, director of the Mott Foundation Program in 
Flint, pinpoint certain noteworthy features of the community school approach. 



... ' , ■y*°* reg>tl ° n ** 'fa ta gration: Le ssons From a Medlitm- 

■ ^~~° r . thern . ct tt » Jerome. Beker,. Syracuse University-youth Dollop- 
^mont Center, Syracuse, New York. (Mimeo). P 

: 10 '■ • 



life. a rfa"g, 0*!JlV. , n ( kt 0 U T rd r bU “ y * nd ‘° 1 

They cannot read instruction^^ by ^“m 1*”°* ^ 
cannot look up a „ a - lle ov , gj-'eu by an employer. They 

nor can they 

a S^onl fnVo’w LT ^ ^ W *~ «‘™» 

and a set of ruies ^ -adi„ g 

,s:tt jrssz -r ~ 

road,^a 11 i' Irel J ?“ ‘ h c f ‘ rSt Er ° up S a ined 5. 4 months in 

.no**,™ thefr pa^ ^ ^ 

■^uimg the same year there was * i? ^ , i p cent, 

juvenile offenses in Flint *** dccrease in 

It was during the first two-year period tW t% 
team approach was used as a nifot m ! d ^ the COunsclin g 
high school s th-*f < > 1/% , P P giam m one of the Flint 

district d.c‘ et cV^ *" «* "*!* 

who the POr cent ° f ">«*•*•«<* voter, 

depressed are« of ?hi k ™ *"* ^^^rioally 

818 poroent One Sfstr y ,‘ n r e “t d fr ° m 66 ’ 2 per ««* to 

1? per .cent to 72 “ ‘ ‘ he voti "S ««‘'d from 

P - t0 iZ P er cent m the 10-year period, 

•Ppr^.T4r t a^uC4°t-u ar ‘ * ch ° 9l -» ,u »«« has-been 

circumstance. 1 m *> ent Y- This is a rather rare 



Mr. Totten adds that a tru 



e cc 



immunity school of the future will 
resemble a human development laborato: 

will become a place where 



•ry. In his words, this laborato 



0 - 



Expectant parents receive instruction in m-fnitoi 
■and preparation for parenthood. P ? n - laIcaro 

Babies receive clinical examinations and medical care' ' 
. Preschool children cr C t readv fov w / : ■ Ctl7 c - 

i c.et z cacty for kindergarten experience 
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Children and youth use their free time for creative expression 
n such areas as science, reading, music, and crafts, 

. . School dropout fi are reclaimed as a part of society. 

Mothers learn how to purchase, prepare, and conserve food 

and how to construct, launder, and maintain clothing. 

Persons displaced by automation retrain and learn new 

salable skills, . ' , _ . 

: . Adults learn basic academic skills including reading and 

writing, ° 

Older citizens become aware that they arc still a useful 
part of society, 

■ Summary . 

• • • Greater participation by community elements in the actual operation 

■ ° f schools » as in s * 201 in New York City where neighborhood parents 
are hiring teachers and administrators and making policy decisions, may be 
frightening to large numbers of educators; but it can also represent the 
, nucleus of a solution to the problem of inferior education. In this sense, 

the rural slums of Appalachia confront many of the same sources of difficulty 
that are present in metropolitan areas. Years of neglect and indifference 
to issues of public schooling have characterized the. reactions of groups 
living in the ghettos and in the impoverished rural regions; likewise, formal 
education has done little to reach out to directly involve these same people, 

. To the extent that educators can work with, through, and for new 
combinations of federal and state government funds, foundation assistance, 
ana .local parent groups, they may be able to accomplish something of lasting 

■ ‘ benerit f ° r m ° dcrn SOciet y- Schools will have to assume the positive attitude 
of going to the community by getting parents involved in the educative pro- 
E^Cess rather than the negative one of^sgnply reacting to forces developing 
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outside the educational system. This surely is one of the major lessons 

to be drawn from the Flint experience. 

It is equally true that parent involvement requires a thorough appraisal 
of the dangers and pitfalls that He ahead, However, to those who can con- 
ceive and develop quality programs embodying this principle, the future 

Holds out the promise of operating a school system more attuned to the 
needs of this country. • 
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